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Especial interest attaches to the Iowa City meeting, for it was 
the tenth general meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, closing the ninth year of the Association’s exist- 
ence. The meeting was well attended, although, as was to be 
expected, not as many were present as on occasions where the 
meeting was held in more accessible centers. Perhaps the most 
characteristic feature was the lack of the pessimistic touch that 
has often in the past had too large an influence in our gatherings. 
This program was entirely constructive, the thought being: ‘Let 
us go about our business with enthusiasm, do our best work, be 
open-minded and cheerful, and let the ‘Latin question’ take care 


of itself.” 


It was a field day for the drama. Miss Snyder’s paper on 
“Latin Clubs and Their Programs” presented and advocated 


~among other means of enlivening the Latin courses the giving of 


simple plays. Professor Tanner read on “The Odvoojs of Cra- 
tinus and the Cyclops of Euripides”; Professor Flickinger, on ‘The 
Influence of Festival Arrangements upon the Drama of the Greeks.” 
And, last and best, the annual meeting ended in high enthusiasm 
over the most excellent rendering of the Alcestis by students of the 
University of Iowa, under the direction of Professor Weller. The 
play was coached by Miss Norma Reid Harrison, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, who also played the title réle in a highly 
acceptable manner. 


Hon. D. D. Murphy, president of the Iowa State Board of 
Education, spoke with much enthusiasm and appreciation of 
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classical studies, and, from the standpoint of a successful lawyer 
and man of affairs, testified to the value of the classics, not alone in 
forming the legal mind, but in furnishing culture and enjoyment 
for later years in all walks of life. 


The acknowledged star paper of the program was Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith’s “‘ Propertius, a Modern Lover in the Augustan 
Age.” By his personal charm, his wit, his deep understanding 
and fine appreciation of his subject, Professor Smith delighted his 
large audience. All agreed that by reason of this paper Propertius 
will be a more open book hereafter. We are glad to announce that 
this paper has been promised to the Journal and will be published 
in due time. 


Following the thought of our recent editorial, ‘‘Coals to New- 
castle,” the Association realized the necessity of systematic method 
in the presentation of things classical to the general public. The 
circulation of our own Journal as well as of all other classical jour- 
nals is naturally limited to those already interested and can serve 
only to increase an interest already aroused. The Association 
accordingly elected Professor Weller as chairman of a committee 
on publicity with power to select the other members of his com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped that this committee will be able to report 
some substantial results and to suggest further plans at our next 
annual meeting. 


The discussion of Mr. Carr’s paper on the “ Desirability of Latin 
in the Eighth Grade” brought out a great deal of interest not alone 
at this particular point, but also at points before and after the 
eighth grade. What of the seventh grade, and what is the best 
selection of material for the second year? The association author- 
ized the president to appoint two committees to investigate and 
report on these two questions respectively at the next meeting. 


We are glad to announce that the Executive Committee has 
authorized us to add forty pages to the present volume of the 
Journal, thus making nine numbers of full forty-eight pages each, 
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instead of eight numbers of forty-eight pages, or, as has been the 
case for the last four years, nine numbers, six of forty-eight pages 
and three of thirty-two. 


THE RECENT MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

The ninth annual meeting of this Association was held at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H., April 3 and 4. More than 80 
members were in attendance, a goodly number. Fine weather 
favored the meeting. 

The afternoon session began as nearly on scheduled time as was 
permitted by the railroad managers, namely a half-hour late. 
The members of the Association were welcomed on behalf of 
Dartmouth College by Dean Craven Laycock in an address per- 
fect in taste and full of brilliant humor. A fitting reply to this 
was given by the president of the Association, Mr. William F. 
Abbot, of the Worcester High School. This is not the place to 
speak in detail of the rest of the program. Full summaries of the 
papers will be published soon by the secretary, Professor George 
E. Howes, and many of them will be given in their entirety in the 
various periodicals. It is enough here to say that they were all 
excellent in form and substance, as well as in delivery. All, with- 
out exception, were worthy of publication. Probably the deepest 
impression was made by Professor Curtis Hidden Page’s address 
on “The Value of the Classics to a Student of English.” The 
subject was most skilfully developed and the paper was charmingly 
written and delivered. It contained only those things that are 
most gratifying for a teacher of the classics to hear. The effect 
of the paper on the audience was without doubt increased by the 
fact that Professor Page is a member of the English Department 
of Dartmouth College, and not a member of our organization. 

Professor George D. Kellogg, of Union College, brought the 
greetings of the Classical Association of the Atlantic states. He 
likewise gave a scholarly paper on ‘Horace’ Most Ancient 
Mariner.” 

On Friday evening, after the papers were done, a reception in 
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College Hall was tendered to all visitors by Dartmouth College. 
The reception was highly successful from every point of view, and 
the guests showed their appreciation by staying late. Also, a 
most excellent luncheon was provided for all visitors by Dartmouth 
College at the Hanover Inn on Saturday afternoon. 

It was the opinion of all who attended that the meeting had 
been one of the most successful ever held in New England and that 
Dartmouth College, including our colleagues there, had done only 
too much for our entertainment. 

At the business meeting on Saturday the secretary-treasurer, 
Professor George E. Howes, read his report, showing that the 
membership of the Association has made a net gain of ten during 
the year, the total now being 381. The balance in the treasury 
has within the same time increased from $400.25 to $568. 64. 

After the transaction of the routine business, Dr. Clifford P. 
Clark, of Dartmouth, moved: 

“In view of the general dissatisfaction with regard to the 
widespread and indiscriminate use of translations as an aid to the 
reading of assigned portions of the classical authors, Resolved that 
we, the members of the Classical Association of New England, 
express ourselves as favoring some plan of sight examinations as 
the final and supreme test for promotion in college Latin of the 
Freshman year.” Since there was not ample time for discussion, 
this resolution was laid on the table until next year. 

After this, on motion of Professor Charles D. Adams, of Dart- 
mouth, a vote was taken to learn the sentiment of the members as 
to the advisability of suggesting to the Executive Committee that 
the meetings hereafter begin on Friday morning and continue 
through Saturday forenoon. A large majority of those present 
approved. 

Secretary Howes then read a most cordial letter from Professor 
J. Irving Manatt, inviting the Association to meet at Brown Uni- 
versity next year. The question of the time and the place of the 
next meeting was referred to the Executive Committee with full 
power. It is practically certain, however, that the Committee 
will have accepted the invitation of Brown University before this 
number of the Journal appears. 
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The following officers for the coming year were elected: Presi- 
dent, Professor Alice Walton, Wellesley College; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. T. Peck, Classical High School, Providence; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor George E. Howes, Williams College; Evxecu- 
tive Committee (for two years), Professor J. W. Hewitt, Wesleyan 
University, and Miss Julia K. Ordway, Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
(The other members of the Executive Committee whose terms 
expire in 1915 are Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Ver- 
mont, and Miss Alice M. Wing, Central High School, Springfield.) 

As members of the Nominating Committee for next year Presi- 
dent Abbot appointed Mr. Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin 
School, Miss M. Adéle Allen, Holyoke High School, and Professor 
Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College. 


M. N. W. 


PRESIDENT SANFORD’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME" 


On behalf of Clark College let me bid you a very hearty welcome! 
Our college is young and its face, we trust, set toward the future, 
but we do not forget ‘‘the rock whence we were hewn nor the hole 
of the pit whence we were digged.”’ We gladly acknowledge the 
apostolic succession of teachers of the classics reaching back in 
unbroken sequence of pupil and master through the Renaissance, 
the schools of Charlemagne, and the churchmen of the Dark Ages 
to the times when the classics were themselves the modern lan- 
guages. We greet you as the representatives of this venerable 
tradition! 

But we welcome you as very much more than this. Were you 
merely living upon your ancestral past our “Hail” would have in 
it also a sinister suggestion of ‘‘Farewell.”” We greet you as our 
colleagues in the solution of present-day educational problems, as 
keenly alive as any to present-day needs and as zealous as any to 
meet them. We believe, therefore, that you will find the atmos- 
phere of Clark congenial and we know that we shall profit by 
your discussions. 

This community of interest among all college and high-school 
teachers suggests that we might profit much if in addition to the 
gatherings of teachers engaged in teaching similar subjects, like 
your own Association, we might also have occasionally gatherings 
of the representatives of very diverse subjects—gatherings less 
cluttered with administrative business than the usual faculty 
meeting, for the consideration of general questions of pedagogy and 
the comparison of methods. The human individual that we are all 
trying to educate is not a bundle of separate capacities, but strictly 
indivisible. We are trying to do things that are at bottom a good 
deal more alike than they seem on the surface and by methods that 
often throw an interesting cross-light upon one another. In illus- 
tration let me pass on to you certain analogies between rather 


1 Delivered before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, held at Clark College, April 11-12, 1913. 
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remote disciplines which have interested me personally not a little 
in the tracing. 

The study of the classics is recommended, as everybody knows, 
as an excellent means of mental training and as the highroad to 
culture. Let us see first, what maxims applicable to mental train- 
ing we can find in the procedure of the physical trainer. 

In the first place he takes it for granted that there will be no 
profit whatever except as the pupil does the work. In some other 
sorts of teaching, and for some teachers in many sorts, the temp- 
tation is strong to carry’ the pupil, and he soon comes to expect it. 
The teacher does the work instead of contenting himself with 
showing the pupil how to do it, and the latter feels that his full duty 
is done if he preserves a respectful receptivity. In other subjects 
the work is so arranged that the pupil can easily get off by perform- 
ing a small part of the exercises that are supposed to be required of 
all, and he then receives, by the iron law of pedagogical returns, but 
a corresponding portion of the benefit that he should receive. No 
physical trainer would for a moment expect results from a class 
which merely looked on while he exercised, or from one in which 
when a hundred repetitions of a movement were called for, a scant 
dozen were actually performed by each pupil. 

Again the physical trainer, though he may put all the members 
of a class through certain general exercises, is by no means satisfied 
with such class drill. So far as possible he assigns individual tasks 
proportioned to the powers of each. The strong man has a heavier 
weight to lift, the weaker man a lighter one; each runner is expected 
to make his best speed and each jumper to jump as high as he can. 
Each man finds himself required to do as a regular thing a task 
which calls for a vigorous use of his particular powers, not omitting 
at times even the greatest effort of which he is capable; for maximal 
effort is one of the most educative things in the world. A physical 
trainer who was satisfied to ask of all of a mixed class precisely the 
same task would be a candidate for the lunatic asylum. Something 
similar nevertheless is the daily practice in other lines of teaching. 

Circumstances alter cases of course; and pedagogy has not yet 
advanced so far in other subjects. There may be inherent diffi- 
culties in some; but certainly in many subjects and with small 
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classes—especially in the classics where the pedagogical materials 
are well in hand—it ought to be possible to make shorter assign- 
ments to pupils of smaller capacity and longer assignments to pupils 
of greater capacity and to require of each a complete mastery of his 
particular task—another of the most educative things in the world 
—instead of assigning an average amount which the weak pupil 
never masters and the strong can toss off without effort. In the 
matter of individual teaching the physical trainers lead the van. 
In the training of the body there is much that is dreary or 
would be so, if it were not relieved by competitive sports—especially 
by sports in which team plays against team. This gets many foot- 
| pounds of work done, and with pleasure, that would never be done 
| in any other way. I know that it is the custom to disparage the 
motive of emulation in mental training, that it is often looked upon 
| as quite unfitted to the atmosphere of pure scholarship and love of 
“truth for truth’s sake” that ought to govern the preparation of 
exercises in Latin prose or the mastery of Greek irregular verbs, but 
I am inclined to think that we may have pushed the disdain of this 
very natural and healthy manifestation of the play instinct much 
too far, and have been requiring of beginners in intellectual matters 
states of mind which are rightly to be expected of philosophical 
| adults and of them only at their best. Or even if one concede some 
} unpleasant aspects in individual rivalries, it is still true that many 
of them disappear when the contest is of group against group; and 
that such contests, both of individuals and groups, are entirely 
practicable, even in the teaching of the classics, we may learn 
| without trouble from our Jesuit confréres. 
| Such are a few of the general maxims of pedagogy that are 
matters of course in physical training—the pupil must do the work; 
the work must be fitted to his individual capacity; he will be 
helped immensely by emulation, all very obvious and even trite 
when stated in the abstract, but for various reasons more or less 
i imperfectly realized or at least imperfectly practiced in some other 
| forms of teaching. Of course I do not imagine that the methods of 
i the physical trainer can be taken over bodily into the teaching of 
the classics or any other subject. They offer suggestive analogies 
from the contemplation of which the methods of other subjects may 
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perhaps be improved—they are not ready-made substitutes for 
those methods. 

For suggestions helpful on the cultural side of the teaching of 
the classics we shall look naturally to some discipline other than 
physical training, though it might contribute something even for 
that. 

Culture involves many things, but at the bottom of it surely lies 
a vital responsiveness to the world’s best in many forms of human 
endeavor—not a mere encyclopaedic acquaintance with them, nor 
pedantic mastery of them, but a genuine feeling for them. It is 
unfortunately true that Greek may be handled in such a way as to 
obscure everything that the Greek author valued in his work, and 
English may be taught in a way to make the great names of English 
literature abhorred; but such teaching is not cultural; it is defi- 
nitely anti-cultural. Greek is really cultural when the student 
feels the sunshine and salt air in the Odyssey and loves them, when 
he marches ‘‘seven parasangs, ten furlongs’”’ with Xenophon and 
enjoys the adventure, when he gathers with the little company in 
the prison as Socrates drinks the hemlock and feels the pathos and 
the sublimity of it; just as English is cultural when the student by 
study of it comes under the spell of the masters of English literary 
art and for the time feels as they felt. Plato tells how the coura- 
geous soul that has driven his chariot up the dome of heaven and 
has been fortunate enough once to behold the eternal idea of 
beauty continues ever after to see suggestions of it in the fragmen- 
tary beauty of the world of sensible things. Most of us, however, 
cannot mount the celestial sphere and must be content with the 
fragmentary beauty which is attainable. Culture in its aesthetic 
aspect is simply the result of the repeated and happy perception 
of beauty of many sorts and in many places until one has come to 
recognize it surely and respond to it spontaneously. And similarly 
with the other aspects of a broad culture—the catholicity of interest, 
the discrimination of the best from second best in behavior, and the 
philosophic poise of judgment—they are reached by a sympathetic 
and open-eyed participation in ‘‘all the varied life of man.” 

The question of the teaching of the classics for their cultural 
value in all these aspects is then the question of getting the eyes of 
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the pupil open and his feelings really touched by the material pre- 
sented. There are many analogies to such teaching, but the one to 
which I want to direct your attention at the moment is the teaching 
of religion. I do not mean the teaching of the Sunday school nor 
that of the theological seminary, but the enkindling of genuine 
religious feeling and the sharing of insight by the master who has it 
with the disciple who day by day is attaining it. 

We have high authority for the belief that capacity for religious 
insight and feeling varies greatly from man to man. It is indeed 
the rare man—the Sir Galahad or the Percival—who is capable of 
it in a high degree; and there are many to whom it is in varying 
degrees impossible. “Many are called, but few are chosen.” 
Similarly the teacher of the classics may expect that much of the 
best he has to give will be wasted; for some of his good seed will fall 
by the wayside, and some on stony ground, and some among thorns, 
and a part only on the good ground—and of that but a part again 
will bring forth an hundred fold. 

The gospel nevertheless is to be preached to every creature, for 
it is only by the way in which they respond that the elect may be 
known, and even the unpromising are to be given a chance. ‘‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind, which when it was full they drew to shore 
and set down and gathered the good into vessels but cast the bad 
away.” Short of the drawing of the net all are given an equal 
opportunity: the bruised reed is not to be broken and the smoking 
flax is to remain unquenched. For here it is true that to him that 
hath—even sometimes a very little only—shall be given, and the 
leaven, if of the true sort, may leaven even three measures of meal. 

The application of all this to cultural education—the gospel of 
the seeing eye and the responding heart—is too obvious to need 
exposition. 

Hardly less obvious and even more important is the qualification 
of the master. Is he to teach as one having authority or as one of 
the scribes? Is he to pass on what the critics say, or is he to speak 
that which he knows and testify that which he has seen? ‘There 
surely can be but one answer. A man can give but what he has 
—what his own religious or cultural insight has enabled him to 
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experience in sincerity and in truth. If he has it not, no erudition 
and no pedagogical skill can enable him to impart it. If he has it, 
he can hardly help passing it on. ‘Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel.” 

Such teaching at its best has, in all reverence, something of the 
eucharist about it. What the teacher gives is so vital, so much a 
part of his own innermost life and conviction, that he in reality 
feeds the pupil with his own spiritual body and blood. He may not 
always be conscious of what he is doing. Probably when he is at 
his best he is always too objective in his attitude and too much 
interested in his pupils to recognize how much the insights mean to 
him. As one devoted teacher replied to the charge that he habitu- 
ally cast pearls before swine: ‘‘You never know in this world 
whether you really are casting pearls at all until you feel the 
tusks.”’ You never know how much the insights mean to you until 
you see them made light of by those to whom you would give them. 

These are a few of the analogies between the principles under- 
lying the communication of religious insights and the insights of 
culture. They are really much more than analogies; they are in a 
considerable degree identities because the underlying experiences 
are in both cases largely identical; and what is true of one sort is 
largely true of the other also. 

In what I have been saying in the last few moments I have tried 
to show in a somewhat rough-and-ready way that the teacher of 
the classics as mental training may find helpful suggestions in the 
methods of the physical trainer and that the teacher of the classics 
as a means of humanization may learn something from the methods 
of the best teachers of religion. I believe also that the analogies in 
these directions furnish a basis for certain tentative forecasts as to 
the future of the classics in liberal education. 

As they now stand they have a training value and a cultural 
value, the former somewhat more emphasized in the case of Latin 
and the latter in the case of Greek. The vocational value which 
both once had is now small and likely to diminish rather than 
increase. They have therefore no extraneous support except in 
the entrance and other requirements of the more conservative 
colleges; they must stand or fall almost exclusively on their own 
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merits. If Latin and Greek—and especially Latin—can be made 
superlatively valuable as training—more perfectly fitted than any- | 
thing else to develop and solidify the moral muscles of adolescent 
youths, more flexible in adjustment of their individual capacities, | 
better fitted to hold them to steady application and vigorous effort 
than any other study, its permanency as a means of training is 
| impregnable. It cannot be given up! As well expect the physical 
4 trainer to give up his perfectly non-vocational chest-weights and 
| setting-up exercises. But its superiority must be unmistakable, 
| and even then the tide of popular appreciation may set away from 
| it. Not all students will have the good sense to take what is best 
| for them. Not all students can be gotten to take willingly the best 
forms of physical exercise, and some are too lazy to take any. 
| And on the cultural side, as long as there are teachers of Latin 
and Greek—especially of the latter—who are not merely convinced 
intellectually of the beauty and interest of Greek literature and 
| life, but believe in it through and through, enjoy it, and have a 
contagious passion for it, they will gather their little companies of 
disciples and there will be no question of these languages falling 
| out of the curriculum—at least in the institutions which are blessed 
| with such teachers. Beauty is not only its own excuse for being, 
but its own champion and the champion of those who are able to 
open the eyes of the young to it. Such teachers will not get all the 
students—they may not get many—but they will get the best and 
with a fair chance—such a chance as such teachers can usually 
| make for themselves—the most of such pupils as they would be able 
i to reach under any circumstances. 

The future of Latin and Greek depends then on the perfection 
with which they can be taught and on the quality of the teachers. 
If these subjects had all the good teachers and the other subjects all 
the bad ones, there would be no question of the future of the classics 
at all. If the case had been reversed and the classics had had all 
the poor teachers, and other subjects all the good ones, there would 
also be no question of the future of the classics, for they would 
| have been dead and buried long ago. As a matter of fact they are 
i | extremely well taught, as subjects go. The material and the 
methods have been refined through fifteen hundred years of use, 
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and the teachers have been selected by the rigorous sifting out of 
the unfit, which is characteristic of classical courses under almost 
any circumstances. This is your vantage ground, but not a ground 
for relaxed effort in the direction of improvement. The compe- 
tition is sharp and promises to be sharper, as the teaching of science 
and modern languages and other modern subjects grows better, and 
as the pressure for vocational subjects well taught grows stronger, 
as it is bound to do. The teacher who would use the classics as 
training must let no man excel him in pedagogical insight and skill, 
and the teacher who would bring down the divine fire from Olympus 
must himself have been to the summit in reality. 

The fatal thing would be to sit down in complaisant conviction, 
true though it may be, that the classics are the best material in the 
world for training and culture, that the methods of teaching the 
classics are the most completely systematized, and that the teachers 
of the classics are among the élite of college and secondary-school 
teachers—‘‘to begin to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to 
our father; for I say unto you that God is able of these stones” 
—these modern and vocational subjects—‘‘to raise up children 
unto Abraham.” It is much better, if you will take a Scripture 
text for your meditations, to say to yourselves: ‘The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson!” 
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HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF BEGINNING LATIN 


By Otrv1a Pounp 
Lincoln (Nebraska) High School 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


One of the difficulties that besets the new teacher, and especially 
the teacher in a community where library facilities are limited, 
is to find interesting illustrative material for work in Latin, par- 
ticularly for work in beginning Latin. The following suggestions 
have been formulated with the view of meeting this difficulty, and 
of presenting, also, some hints for enlivening the work of the class- 
room. It is not intended that they be used constantly, nor is it 
assumed that they are suitable for every class. Material adapted 
to younger pupils often will not interest a class made up of maturer 
pupils, and what attracts attention one day will become tiresome 
if overemphasized. Many of the devices suggested should be 
reserved for “‘blue Monday,” or the day before vacation, or should 
be used in the valuable moments before the recitation bell rings. 
The time for recitation must, of course, be given almost entirely 
to the necessary work of fixing forms, vocabulary, and syntax; 
but any devices that will make this task pleasanter will always 
be welcome. 

VOCABULARY 

One of the chief difficulties in the study of Latin, and one that 
is too seldom recognized, is that often the English translation of a 
Latin word means no more to the pupil than the untranslated 
Latin. It is hard to realize how little the first-year high-school 
pupil knows of ancient history and mythology, and yet many of 
the words in the vocabularies of beginning Latin books require 
some knowledge of those two subjects, if their meaning is to be 
understood. It is small wonder that a pupil cannot remember the 
meaning of obses, if he thinks a hostage is “‘some kind of a vegetable.” 
The more a pupil knows about a word the more likely he is to 
remember it. For this reason it is advisable to have the pupils 
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in beginning Latin report, from time to time, on any word or words 
in the vocabulary about which anything of interest can be found. 
These reports should be brief, and as spontaneous as possible. If 
they are assigned formally, as though part of the day’s lesson, they 
may become as irksome as any of the rest of the work; but if the 
pupils can volunteer to make the reports, and think it a privilege to 
be allowed to do so, there is likely to be keen rivalry in getting the 
coveted assignments. The simpler topics should be assigned to 
backward pupils, and this will prove a good way to give them more 
confidence in themselves. Where there are too many words in a 
lesson to allow time for the reports, these could be assigned for 
review, or, in some cases, be left for days when there is to be a 
special review of vocabularies. In assigning the more difficult 
reports the pupils will need to be guided carefully to keep them 
within bounds. They will not only find these reports interesting, 
but they will also acquire an excellent background for their work 
in Caesar. Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke College, 
used to say to prospective teachers: “‘Always have something 
that is not in the lesson but have it short.”” That should be the 
aim in the vocabulary reports. 

The books referred to in the following assignments for vocabu- 
lary reports are: Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities;s5 H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans;? 
H. P. Judson, Caesar’s Army.3 The two last-named books are so 
inexpensive that any teacher can afford to own them. As the 
Dictionary is valuable for work in history and literature, as well 
as for work in Latin, it is a reference book that every school 
should own. In case, however, none of these books is to be had, 
treatment of many of the topics can be found in school texts of 
Caesar, in Roman histories, and in encyclopedias. By these 
reports the pupils gain so much knowledge valuable for Roman his- 
tory work that teachers of history are usually willing to unite 
with teachers of Latin in asking for these reference books for the 
school library. 


1 Edited by H. T. Peck, New York, 1898. 
2 Chicago, 1909. 
3 Boston, 1903. 
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The following lists of words chosen for these vocabulary reports 
are taken from the books in beginning Latin most commonly used: 


aciés: Judson, §§ 63-71; Harper, Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 651. 
agmen: Judson, §§ 129-32; Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 651. agricultira: 
Dictionary, p. 46; Johnston, § 405. aquila: see signum. 

Caesar: Dictionary, p. 246. carrus: Dictionary, p. 283; Johnston, § 382. 
casa: Dictionary, see domus, p. 536; Johnston, § 188, picture, § 214. castra: 
Judson, §§ 145, 147, 149-52, 178-79; Dictionary, p. 291. céna: Dictionary, 
Pp. 312; Johnston, §§ 301-8. cibus: Johnston, chap. viii; cibus militis, 


_ Judson, § 51; Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 652. civitas: Dictionary, p. 358. 


cliéns: Dictionary, p. 369. cohors: Judson, §6; Dictionary, p.379. consul: 
Dictionary, p. 406. 

domicilium: Dictionary, p. 533. dominus: Dictionary, p. 534. domus: 
Johnston, §§ 186-89; Dictionary, p. 541. 

eques: Dictionary, p. 616; Judson, § 18. exercitus: see also /egid, Dic- 
tionary, p. 650. 

fémina: Johnston, §§ 90-91. fossa: Judson, §§151, 152. frimentum: 
Johnston, § 282 and note. 

galea: Judson, § 440; Dictionary, p. 704. Gallia Gallus: Dictionary, 
p. 707. gallina: Dictionary, p. 713. Genava: Dictionary, p. 720. Ger- 
mania: Dictionary, p. 726. gladius: Judson, § 45a; Dictionary, p. 735. 

Helvétii: Dictionary, p. 786. Direct attention to the fact that the postage 
stamps of Switzerland bear the word “Helvetia.” If possible show the class 
a Swiss stamp. héra: Johnston, § 417; Dictionary, see diés, p. 511. 

impedimenta: Judson, § 15; Dictionary, see exercitus, p.652. imperator: 
Dictionary, p. 871. impetus: Judson, §§ 106-21. imsigne: Judson, § 134; 
Dictionary, p. 879. Italia: Dictionary, p. 890. itidex: Dictionary, p. 895. 
Tilia: for Roman names for girls see némen. 

légatus: Judson, § 30; Dictionary, p. 931. legid: Judson, §§ 2, 6-7; 
Dictionary, p. 932. legidnarii: Judson, §§ 38, 41, 51-52; Dictionary, see legié, 
Pp. 932. litterae: Johnston, §§ 391-92; Dictionary, see epistola, p. 611. 
lirica: Judson, § 43; Dictionary, p. 967. lidus: Johnston, §§ 108-14, 119-23; 
Diciionary, p. 977- 

Marcus: for Roman names for boys see ndmen. ménsis: Dictionary, see 
calendarium, p. 254. mercator: Johnston, §413. moenia: see miérus. 
minitid: Judson, §§ 149-65. méarus: Judson, § 222; Dictionary, p. 1059. 

navigium: Dictionary, see ndvis, p. 1081. navis longa: Judson, §§ 216-10; 
Dictionary, p. 1081. némen: Johnston, chap. ii; Dictionary, p. 1101. num- 
erus: Dictionary, p. 1109. 

obses: see hostage, in any English dictionary. oppidum: Dictionary, 
p. 1137. 6raculum: Dictionary, p. 1138. drator: Dictionary, p.1140. 6rdé: 
Judson, §6; Dictionary, p. 1141. Srnfdmentum: Johnston, §$§ 255, 267; 
Dictionary, see gemma, p. 718. 
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pater: Dictionary, see familia, p. 660; Johnston, §§ 17-18. pecinia: 
Dictionary, see numismatics, p. 1112. Genuine Roman coins to show to a 
class may be had at reasonable prices. pilum: Judson, §§ 36, 45); Dictionary, 
p. 1260. poena: poena servorum, Johnston, §§ 166-74; poena puerdrum, 
Johnston, § 124; poena militum, Judson, § 53; Dictionary, see exercitus, 
p.652. péns: Judson, § 143; Dictionary, p.1298. porta: Dictionary, p. 1302. 
praeda: Dictionary, p. 1306. Praemium: Judson, § 53; Dictionary, see 
exercitus, p. 652. praesidium: Judson, §§$144,193. proelium: Judson, 
§§ 94-105. prévincia: Dictionary, p. 1324. 

Rhénus: Dictionary, p. 1372. Réma: Dictionary, p. 1378. 

sagitta: Dictionary, p.1398. scitum: Judson, §44c; Dictionary, p. 1431. 
servus: Johnston, §§ 129-35; Dictionary, p. 1454. Sicilia: Dictionary, p. 1462. 
signum: Judson, § 13; Dictionary, p. 1465. supplicium: see poena. 

tuba: Judson, §14; Dictionary, p. 1616. turris: Judson, § 214; Dic- 
tionary, p. 1619. 

via: Dictionary, p. 1654. vinum: Johnston, §§ 296-98; Dictionary, p. 1661. 


PICTURES, SLIDES, AND MODELS 


Pictures and, if possible, lantern slides should be used to illus- 
trate objects named in the vocabulary, and scenes described in the 
text. The excellent illustrations in most Latin and Roman history 
textbooks can always be used to advantage. Inexpensive views 
of places and objects of interest in Italy can be procured,? and 
excellent views and slides of the sites of Caesar’s battles in Gaul.’ 
Postcards showing all manner of Italian views can be obtained by 
sending the amount one wishes to spend, and a list of the views 
desired.4 Models can easily be made of many of the objects men- 
tioned in the beginning Latin text. In schools where there is a 
manual-training department, pupils can make excellent models of 
swords, spears, shields, standards, bridges, towers, etc. 


GAMES 


On days when the interest of the class lags, or when the recita- 
tion has been completed and there are a few moments to spare, 
the class often can be enlivened by allowing the pupils to ask one 

From S. H. Chapman, Drexel Building, Philadelphia; Henry Chapman, 1358 
Pine Street, Philadelphia. 

2 From the Perry Picture Company, Malden, Massachusetts, and from the Earl 


Thompson Company, Syracuse, New York. 
3 From G. R. Swain, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
4From A. W. Van Buren, the American Academy, Rome, Italy. 
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another questions. The pupil who answers the first question may 
be the next to ask one. The pupils often ask surprisingly shrewd 
questions, and are apt to remember one another’s weak points. 
The chronically late pupil is likely to be asked to compare fardus, 
and the sleepy one to give the meaning of dormid. A pleasant 
way to vary the work of drilling on declensions is to divide the 
pupils into rows corresponding to the declensions. For instance, 
the first pupil in the first row would impersonate the nominative 
singular first declension, the next the genitive singular, and so 
on, as many forms of the first declension being assigned as there 
are pupils in the row. The next row would represent the second 
declension masculine, and the next the second declension neuter. 
In order to accustom the pupils to the form each represents, it is 
well to run through the inflection of a first and second declension 
adjective. Then all manner of combinations of forms can be made, 
as “with the grain of the good farmer,” the pupil representing 
each case and gender required giving the Latin for his form. Thus 
the first pupil would say frimenté, the second agricolae, and the 
third boni. The pupils will have a hilarious time, but will pay the 
strictest attention, in order not to miss their forms. 

With young pupils an excellent way to drill on verb forms is to 
have the stems of the type word of a conjugation written in large 
letters on separate pieces of cardboard. The letters should be 
plain enough to be easily recognized from any part of the room. 
The tense signs, and the personal endings, each in a different 
color, should be written on separate cards, also. These cards 
should be distributed among the pupils, and when the teacher 
calls for such a form as “I have praised,” the three pupils having 
the cards which go to make up this form should pass quickly to 
the front of the room and hold their cards up before the class, thus: 


lauddv era m 
(black) (red) (blue) 


If the cards are not used, it is frequently a good plan in board 
work to have the pupils use chalk of different colors to distinguish 
stems from tense signs and personal endings. 
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In fixing vocabulary forms probably all teachers use the plan 
of the old-fashioned ‘‘spell down.” It is usually better to have 
the contest between sides than between individuals. The cap- 
tains of each side keep score. When a pupil gives the vocabulary 
form of a word correctly, the captain of his side puts down a score. 
The pupils enjoy the contests the more if the sides are given Latin 
names, as Rémdni contré Gallés, Alti conirad Brevés, Puerit contra 
Puellas. 

Another game suitable for testing the pupils’ vocabulary, but 
one that would have to be used at some other than the recitation 
time, is ‘The Making of a Roman Soldier.” On a sheet of heavy 
wrapping-paper, six feet long and two or three feet wide, is drawn 
the outline of a soldier wearing a tunica and braccae. Anyone can 
easily make this figure. If the paper is spread on the floor and one 
of the larger boys will lie on it, his outline can be traced easily in 
charcoal. The details of the figure can be filled in without difficulty 
afterward. From light cardboard are cut the different pieces of 
the soldier’s equipment, Jorica, calcei, galea, ocreae, sciitum, gladius, 
balteus, pilum. ‘These pieces are distributed. The figure of the 
soldier is pinned to a sheet and hung on the wall. The Latin name 
of the part of the equipment to be put on is called for. The pupil 
having it is blindfolded, and tries to pin the piece on the figure of 
the soldier. If the pupil holding the piece does not recognize 
the Latin name, he should be penalized by losing his turn, or by 
giving the piece to another pupil, or by paying a forfeit. 

One of the most important, and one of the most difficult features 
of beginning Latin work is the fixing of the principal parts of 
verbs. The pupils, especially at first, find the greatest difficulty 
in remembering the irregular verbs. It is impossible to drill too 
much on these forms. One of the best ways to fix these principal 
parts is to have the pupils play the ‘Game of Latin Verb No. 1.’ 
This game is played like the game of authors. Each card has the 
full principal parts, and the meaning of a verb at the top, and 
below the first person of the three other verbs that complete the 
“book”; four cards having the same number at the top constitute 
a book. Two or more may play the game. To each player about 


* Published by the Latin Game Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. Price, 25 cents. 
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six cards are dealt and the rest placed in a pile to draw from. The 
player calls for one of the verbs at the bottom of a card. If his 
opponent holds it, the player must give the principal parts and 
meaning of the verb before he can secure the card. Toward the 
close of the first year, when the class is ready for the final review, it 
is an excellent plan to arrange a Latin verb tournament, groups of 
four playing this game before or after school, the members of the 
winning teams then playing the finals for the highest individual 
score. As the verbs in this game may not quite correspond to 
the verbs learned in the beginning text used, some of the verbs 
may need to be changed. If it were desirable to use the game 
earlier in the year, a similar game could be based on the principal 
parts of verbs already learned, and ‘‘Latin Game No. 1” could 
be reserved for the final review. Stout library cards can be used 
and the verbs arranged as follows: 


I II 
1. sum, esse, fui, futurus, be I. agd, agere, égi, actus, drive, do 
2. dé 2. mitts 
3. tened 3. minid 
4. tubed 4. moved 
Ill IV 
1. crédé, -ere, -didi, -ditus, trust 1. resistd, -ere, -stiti, resist 
2. rapid 2. audid 
3. reperid 3. moned 
4. déled 4. capid 


As fast as verbs have been learned other “‘ books” of verbs can 
be added. The same kind of game can be used to drill on declen- 
sions, vocabulary, or verb forms. 

LATIN COMPOSITIONS 


A valuable composition exercise frequently can be made by 
allowing the pupils to write original Latin sentences to illustrate 
some point in syntax. The pupils may make more mistakes 
than they do when writing the exercises in the text; but when the 
corrections are made, they are likely to understand the construction 
better. For review work in syntax classes frequently enjoy writing 
in Latin an original description of their town, or of their school, or 
a narrative based on some picture in the text. These descriptions, 
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to be sure, are very simple, but they test the knowledge of the 
pupils. Besides, the pupils like to try to use what they have 
learned, and if they are told to use only the words and constructions 
they have learned, they do not go far astray. The pupils should 
be encouraged to write Latin advertisements and notices of school 
events, and even to write Latin notes to one another. For the 
latter they would need to be told how to write the date and the 
salutation, but the contents they can manage surprisingly well. 
Sometimes it is interesting to write on the board some such heading 
as ‘‘Fabulae Omnibus Notae” or ‘‘Carmina Omnibus Nota,” 
and let the pupils write beneath in Latin the names of familiar 
stories or songs, such as: “ Fabula dé Duabus Urbibus,” ‘“ Domus 
Septem Fastigidrum,” ‘‘Friictus Arboris,”’ or for songs ‘‘ Domus, 
Dulcis Domus,” “Ubi, Alicia, Es?” ‘ Postréma Rosa Aestatis.” 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, MOTTOES, AND PROVERBS 


Much interest in Latin can be aroused by encouraging the 
pupils to bring to class newspaper or magazine clippings that con- 
tain items pertaining to Latin, or to bring in Latin mottoes or 
proverbs. Once the pupils’ attention is called to the fact that most 
states and many organizations have Latin mottoes, and that many 
books contain Latin expressions, they become very keen in looking 
out for these. This material should be pasted on cardboard and 
hung where the pupils can easily read the different items. In a 
short time there will be an interesting collection of material show- 
ing the amount of Latin that is met by the average reader. If 
possible, every school should own a copy of Miss Frances Sabin’s 
Latin Exhibit' that was made to answer concretely the school boy’s 
question “‘What’s the use of Latin?” This has been found remark- 
ably successful in awakening the interest of the school patrons, as 
well as that of the pupils, in the claims of Latin. 


LATIN PROGRAMS 


Another excellent way to create interest in Latin is to organize 
a Latin club, or at least to give Latin programs once in a while 
before the whole school. In smaller schools where each teacher 
has many classes, and often many subjects to handle, it is very 


t University of Chicago Press, 1913. 
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hard to find time for school clubs, but almost every school has 
morning exercises of some sort, for which the teachers must pre- 
pare programs. These will afford a good opportunity for a Latin 
program. In these programs some small part should be given to 
the beginning pupils as it is they who enjoy such exercises the most. 
There are a number of dialogues simple enough for first-year 
pupils,’ and there are several Latin songs, such as “Integer Vitae,” 
“‘Gaudeamus Igitur,”’ and “Adeste Fideles,” to be found in most 
collections of school or college songs. The pupils enjoy singing 
these songs, even though they cannot translate all of the Latin. 
The first-year pupils also might give some of the most interesting 
reports that had been presented in the beginning Latin class. There 
are Latin versions of several well-known English poems that are 
not too difficult for first-year pupils, such as “Excelsior,” “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes,’’s and two or three verses of ‘‘ Psalmus 
de Vita.”* Perhaps even better than these, because more easily 
recognized by those who understand little or no Latin, would be 
Latin versions of nursery rhymes, or versions that are half Latin and 
half English. Some of these may be found in Two Latin Plays’ 
and in The Laurence Latinist, Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 15. These pro- 
grams given by the pupils of the Latin department are usually 
more interesting if they are arranged to celebrate some special 
day, as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Caesar’s assassination, and the like. A 
few suggestions for twenty-minute programs, suitable for morning 
exercises, are given below: 
HALLOWEEN 
‘*Roman Auguries,”’ Harper, Dictionary, p. 166. 
‘Roman Omens and Superstitions,” ibid., p. 1134; Classical Weekly, V1, No. 18- 


“‘Sortes Virgilianae,” Harper, Dictionary, p. 1481. 
Pliny’s Ghost Story, Masterpieces of Latin Literature, p. 460, Boston, 1903. 
Dialogue, “A School Boy’s Dream,” Classical Journal, VII, 181. 


* For example, Decem Fabulae by Paine, Mainwaring, Ryle (London, 1912); or 
Colloquia Latina, by B. L. D’Ooge (Boston, 1909); or portions of Two Latin Plays. 
by Susan Paxon (Boston, 1911). 

2 See B. L. D’Ooge, Latin for Beginners, p. 10. 

3 Classical Weekly, II, No. 22. 5’ Susan Paxon. Boston, 1911. 

4 Classical Journal, V, No. 3, p. 127. 6 Published at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
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THANKSGIVING 


“A Roman Thanksgiving,” Harper, Dictionary, see Saturnalia, p. 1416. 
“Roman Feasts,” Johnston, §§ 309-15. 

“Pome of a Possum,” Two Latin Plays, p. 13. 

Play: “Medicus,” Decem Fabulae, p. 22. 


CHRISTMAS 


Song: ‘“‘Gaudeamus Igitur” or “Integer Vitae.” 

Reading from the Latin New Testament, Matt. 2: 1-11. 

“Relation of Christmas Festivities to the Saturnalia,” Harper, Dictionary, 
p. 1416; Fairbank, Mythology of Greece and Rome, p. 250; Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, see Saturnalia. 

Reading: Translation of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue. 

Song: “‘Adeste Fideles.” 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 

“Cupid,” Harper, Dictionary, see Eros, p. 622. 

“A Roman Love Story,” Fowler, Social Life at Rome, pp. 160-67. 

Valentines in Latin. 

Pantomime: “Pyramus and Thisbe,”’ John G. Saxe. 


INTEREST IN BEGINNING LATIN 


It must not be thought that the foregoing suggestions will 
overdo the attempt to awaken the pupils’ iiiterest, and will result 
merely in entertaining them. This might be the case if any of the 
exercises suggested were allowed to encroach upon the recitation 
time. As said before, these hints are intended rather to stimulate 
the pupils before the solid work of the recitation begins. If their 
attention is caught at once when they enter the classroom, the drill 
work of the recitation will be easier and more profitable. Further- 
more, the number that will continue the study of Latin through 
the high-school course depends largely on the number that find the 
subject congenial during their first year, so that it is more impor- 
tant to arouse the pupils’ interest in beginning Latin than in any 
succeeding work. Lastly, in order to arouse this interest, it may 
be better to risk ‘‘entertaining”’ the pupils once in a while, than 
to be so conservative that the class work may degenerate into 
a grammar grind. One should always remember that “no profit 
grows where is no pleasure ta’en.” 


THE PRESENTATION OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
PART III 


By D. D. Harns 
Wabash College 


Passing on from the discussion of performances and plays we 
will take up next the practical side of the question, which will appeal 
to those who have any idea of making an experiment in this line 
—and I have no doubt that there are some here today who have 
thought more than once of such an attempt. Choosing the cast 
is the first problem which meets the amateur stage manager, and 
it is frequently a hard one, since the success of the play depends to 
a large extent on the division of réles among the actors. It is 
harder when men are cast for feminine réles, as they are at Wabash; 
in this case it is not merely a question of dramatic ability but also 
of face and figure—complexion makes no difference: the “make-up” 
box will remedy all deficiencies along that line—but it is essential 
that the actor who plays a feminine part shall have delicate features. 
This question, however, need not worry the high-school stage 
managers, as the feminine parts can be taken by the girls of their 
classes. In picking my cast I begin with the first recitations in the 
fall term. I must confess that my mind wanders occasionally from 
the subject under discussion as I consider the possibilities of this 
or that member of the class for a certain réle in the coming play. 
Voice, bearing, reading ability, are all taken into consideration, 
and the cast is practically chosen by the end of the term. At times 
it is hard to decide between two individuals and a try-out is held, 
in which they read lines from the part, or the whole part, if a short 
one. Since the first year the men have been exceedingly anxious 
to get into these try-outs, even asking for a chance when it was not 


offered, and all consider it an honor to make a place. The fact is, 


quite a number of men take Greek now in order to be in line for 
positions on the cast, and my experience has been that these are 
among the best students in the department. If this method does 
not seem to be suitable, regular try-outs for all places may be held. 
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The system adopted by our dramatic club has worked very well. 
Judges are appointed from the members of the town dramatic 
club; the books of the play are left on the librarian’s desk, where 
all may have an opportunity to look over the parts; on the day of 
the try-out, selected portions are assigned to the candidates, who 
come before the judges in pairs and read the dialogue with as much 
expression as possible, employing such ‘‘stage business” as they 
can work in. This method has proved thoroughly practical, 
although I prefer the former for my own use, since the results have 
always been good. 

Rehearsals begin at Wabash some four months before com- 
mencement, when the play is presented. A Greek tragedy is built 
around a central figure, who has from a third to a half of the lines. 
The actor who has the “lead” begins work some time before the 
rest of the cast. We go over his part two or three times a week, 
paying attention to the meaning of each line and phrase, and seek- 
ing the best method of bringing out this meaning. The lines are 
read and no special attempt is made to memorize them at first. 
Entrances, exits, and stage directions of all kinds are noted, while 
a beginning is made of the use of the hands, not in set gestures, but 
to aid in the interpretation of the part. ‘“‘To talk ‘with the hands” 
is quite an art and it can be mastered only after long practice, but 
it is very essential. Really, almost as much can be done by the 
hands, face, and body as by vocal expression. By degrees the 
others join the rehearsals and the same process is employed in each 
case. By the end of the winter term the readings have acquired 
a genuine dramatic flavor. During the spring vacation the parts 
are committed, an easy task, as most of the men have learned their 
lines from the frequent readings. Real work is begun outdoors 
when the term opens. Part of the play is gone over each day, not 
more than an hour being given to each rehearsal. This outdoor 
practice is important; at the beginning the voices sound weak and 
thread-like at a distance of fifty feet, but, by the time commence- 
ment comes, every word is distinctly audible a hundred yards away, 
and that too without apparent effort or straining of the voice. The 
aim throughout the whole series of rehearsals is to secure as accu- 
rate an interpretation as possible of each phrase, line, and scene. 
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Frequently the members of the cast sit on the ground and we talk 
over the best means of producing the desired effect. One way is 
tried and then another until it seems that the best has been found. 

Other schools have tried other schemes for rehearsals: In some 
the cast is turned over to the department of public speaking; in 
others a professional trainer is employed; in others the actors are 
divided into groups, each in charge of an instructor. The time 
given to rehearsals has varied as much as the methods employed in 
conducting them. Practice for performances in the original has 
lasted from two months to ten; for plays in translation four or five 
months has been the limit, while one or two have been staged after 
only a month’s practice, though it does not seem possible that these 
could have been finished performances. A Greek play has very 
little ‘‘stage business.” The effects must be produced by the use 
of the hands, body, and voice. It will not move the audience, no 
matter how spectacular it may be, if the tragic spirit is not there, 
and amateurs cannot get into the tragic atmosphere if they have 
to make an effort to remember their lines. The mechanics of 
expression must become a part of the actor’s inner consciousness, 
in order that he may live the part when he comes on the stage. A 
mere mechanical rendition can, undoubtedly, be given after a 
month’s practice, but this short period of training does not give 
sufficient familiarity with the lines to enable the actor to forget 
himself and throw his whole soul into his part, to feel the emotions 
which he must portray. 

Chorus rehearsals are held two or three times a week during the 
last two months, or a little longer in the case of especially difficult 
music. These are in charge of a musical director and are separate 
from those of the cast until the last two days, as two full rehearsals 
of cast and chorus together are enough. We have made no attempt 
to introduce dancing; there are no girls at Wabash; we do not have 
a dancing master for the boys; and, besides, the choral music has 
taken so well that it has not seemed necessary. Plays have been 
put on in some places without a chorus, in others, as at Clark 
University, the odes have been declaimed after the fashion set by 
Reinhardt in his spectacular productions of the Oedipus in Ger- 
many and England. This saves time, trouble, and expense, but 
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the performance lacks the lyric touch that the choral music gives. 
The odes afford a welcome resting place in the tragic action; they 
beautify and enrich the whole play and, even when conditions are 
such as to prevent the singing of the choral parts in full, practically 
the same effect can be obtained by selections from each chorus. 
Music for several plays is in print and a number of schools have 
used scores written by their music teachers or by friends of the 
institutions. A full orchestra is not necessary; the piano is suffi- 
cient indoors, but the flute, clarinet, violin, cornet, and harp all 
add to the effectiveness of the music. We have used different 
combinations in the orchestra each year and have found the cornet 
particularly valuable in carrying the air in the open; the piano can 
be heard but a short distance if there is any breeze stirring, and 
there is need of a strong lead to keep the singers together. 

The costumes are the next important consideration. If the 
girls will do the dyeing and stenciling, splendid effects can be 
obtained with a small outlay. A great variety of materials can 
be employed. The cheapest and, for many uses, the best, is 
unbleached muslin, which costs about as much as the cheesecloth 
used in many places and drapes far better. For our first play I 
dyed a hundred and fifty yards of this stuff with Diamond Dyes 
in a dishpan on the kitchen stove; the colors were soft and beauti- 
ful and the garments looked like fine wool. The same material, 
when washed and hung up to dry without wringing out the surplus 
water, takes a fine crapy finish, and, used for undergarments, it 
affords a pleasing contrast to the smooth folds of the overdrapery. 
The uncolored muslin does nicely for the undergarments of the 
chorus, and the chorus overdresses are made in subdued tints in 
order that they may serve as a foil to the more brilliant colors of the 
principals. For the better costumes many materials are at hand: 
cotton crape comes in several good shades and is very effective; 
poplar cloth, a mixture of wool and cotton, is cheap, drapes in 
beautiful folds, and is made in a dozen colors; sateen is the best 
cloth for royal robes and for other robes of the better sort; on the 
stage it cannot be distinguished frem real satin and decorations 
of gold and silver bring out the sheen of the cloth. Another beau- 
tiful stuff is “banzai’’ silk, which is not real silk but looks like it. 
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A number of wools of different kinds can also be obtained, but they 
are much more expensive, unless you do as I have done, turn bar- 
gain hunter and watch the “sales” during the fall and winter 
months. Of these, cashmere and chiffon broadcloth are the best. 
The latter is especially rich and drapes in long graceful folds, 
changing with every movement of the wearer. The stencil patterns 
can be taken from illustrations of Greek vases and Greek archi- 
tectural details in the manuals of archaeology; the commonest 
forms are the palmette, the lotus leaf and blossom, and the meander 
in its different styles. Thin manilla cardboard can be bought at 
only a fraction of the price of the regular stencil board and is just 
as good. Artists’ tube paints, a brush, and some benzine complete 
the outfit, and a little practice is all that is necessary to make any 
one an adept at the art. If decorations of gold and silver are 
wanted, the same stencils can be used, but greater care is needed 
as gold and silver paints have a tendency to spread unless the stencil 
is weighted down. Such decoration pays, however, for it adds a 
rich finish to wool and sateen that is hard to get in any other way. 

The patterns for the various garments are simplicity itself. 
The “‘chiton,” or undergarment, is a bag, open at both ends, about 
as long as the height of the wearer. Take two breadths of stuff 
a yard wide, cut it the proper length, sew up the two seams, hem it, 
and it is finished, except for decoration. The wearer gets into it, 
it is fastened on the shoulders with brooches made of large buttons 
touched with gold paint, the arms are put through the arm-holes 
that are left after this process is completed, a string is tied around 
the waist for a belt, and it is bloused up until it clears the floor. 
The short “‘chitons” of attendants, shepherds, and other characters 
of humble life can be made in the same way except for length. 
They can also be made of a single breadth of cloth long enough to 
reach from the shoulders to the knees, when doubled. Sew the 
side seams except for about ten inches at the top, cut a slit across 
the top eight or ten inches in length, hem the bottom, and finish 
the neck. The result is a shapely garment with “‘kimona sleeves” 
that is very effective, when belted in at the waist. Another variety 
of undergarment is the “‘chiton”’ with overfold. It is made in the 
same way as the simple “‘chiton”’ except for length, which is con- 
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siderably greater than the height of the wearer. A part is turned 
over from the shoulders, so as to make a fold front and back. This 
may be longer in the back, as can be seen in any illustration of 
the statue of Eirene with the infant Plutos, or the fold may be 
the same length all around the figure. The usual outergarment 
is the “‘himation,” or robe. It is a rectangle of cloth five to 
six feet wide and ten to twelve long. Stencil designs along the 
ends and the bottom add to its effectiveness and the draping is 
done.after the manner described by Mr. Millet in his article in the 
first volume of the Century Magazine. Mr. Millet was the artist 
who designed the costumes for the Oedipus at Harvard. They 
were made in his studio and his article is, for stage purposes, the 
most practical description of Greek costumes and drapings that we 
have. Travelers wear the “‘chlamys,” or short cloak. It is a 
smaller rectangle, about two and a half by seven and a half feet, 
fastened on the right shoulder with a brooch and covering the left 
arm to the wrist. It can also be arranged so as to leave both arms 
free. Sandals are made of leather insoles and wool braid. A 
harness maker’s riveting machine will save half the time in manu- 
facturing the footgear. 

This all sounds quite simple and, really, it is not a task requiring 
great skill to manufacture all the costumes necessary for the suc- 
cessful production of a Greek play. For another thing, you can 
feel sure that your cast will be dressed in a style much more correct 
archaeologically than it would be if you had hired the outfit from 
a costumer, since costumers’ clothes are not classic. They look 
pretty, but they are not Greek, while yours will follow Greek pat- 
terns very closely, and even in the matter of decoration they will 
be good Greek, for bits of cloth more than two thousand years old, 
found by excavators in a Greek tomb, show the same use of painted 
decoration, the only difference being in the manner of application 
—stencils were not invented then and the artist was compelled to 
work “free hand.” 

We have found that rehearsals for the “‘mistress of the ward- 
robe” and her assistants are as necessary as for the cast. Every- 
thing must be systematized; one drapes the principals, another 
the chorus, another the attendants, another does the ‘‘make-ups,”’ 
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another attends to the wigs, beards, and fillets for the hair. After 
the costumes are put on, do not expect them to stay in place of 
themselves. Young America is not given to statuesque attitudes, 
and the “himatia” will be an endless source of annoyance to the 
actors and, probably, of amusement to the audience, if they are not 
fastened firmly in folds which cannot shake loose at the slighest 
motion of the wearer. It takes safety pins—big ones and lots of 
them—to prevent a catastrophe. One at the wrist, hidden from 
sight, takes care of the draped arm; others on the shoulder, care- 
fully placed beneath the folds, are a sure preventive against slipping. 
Some practice is required before the day of the play, but it pays 
for all the work when you discover what exquisite effects can be 
produced with such apparently simple costumes. 

The scenery may be as plain or as elaborate as you wish. For 
the Washington University Oedipus and Antigone there was no 
background of any kind except the paneled woodwork of the audi- 
torium: the orchestra circle was laid out on the low platform and 
the light colors of the costumes showed up well against the dark 
oak paneling. The Iphigenia at Aulis at Smith College was also 
staged in simple fashion; a grove of pine trees and a hut of boughs 
sufficed for scenery; the dark green made a splendid background, 
and the whole production, with its inexpensive scenery and cos- 
tumes, is enough to encourage those who wish to do something in 
this line but are afraid of the cost. At Iowa University the expense 
for scenery was about forty dollars, including material and painting, 
the latter done by a student. Probably the most inexpensive of 
all performances, where any scenery was used, was at Antioch. 
There costumes and scenery together were manufactured at a cost 
of only thirty dollars. The background was made of cheesecloth 
and paper held in place by invisible wires. Expenses range from 
this figure up to that of the real building used in the production of 
the Agamemnon in the Harvard stadium. Outdoor settings have 
varied as much as those in college auditoriums and theaters. The 
Tauric Iphigenia at Rochester University was played in a beauti- 
ful natural theater on the shores of Irondequoit Bay. No scenery 
was used; the spectators sat on the slopes of a little valley looking 
out through the trees to the gleaming waters of the bay below, 
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while the actors entered from behind the hillocks at the end of the 
natural amphitheater. At the Seattle High School some scenes 
from the Menaechmi were given on the shores of Lake Washington 
with a natural background of trees. The play was given at twilight 
and Chinese lanterns furnished the necessary illumination. At 
Syracuse University the only stage setting used for the Dido per- 
formance consisted of an altar, a throne, a couch, and a seat or 
two. The altar and throne were made by a student and covered 
with white paper, painted to resemble marble. In the Alcestis at 
Syracuse there was a palace door with columns and pediment partly 
concealed by the fringe of trees and bushes at the back of the open 
space used for the stage. At the Western College for women the 
palace was built of lumber covered with marbleized paper. All 
the expense was under twenty-five dollars. The big trees with 
their dark trunks and green foliage added greatly to the beauty of 
the setting. At Wabash College regular “‘flats’”’ are fastened to a 
framework of two by fours. The color scheme was taken from 
Baumeister’s Denkméler des klassischen Altertums, and the cost was 
seventy or eighty dollars, including material, labor, and the bill 
of a professional scene painter. Another ‘‘set” was painted for 
the Iphigenia among the Taurians from the restoration of a temple 
of the most antique Doric order in Durm’s Baukunst der Griechen. 
Here the entablature of wooden beams rests on massive stone col- 
umns with widely flaring capitals. Such scenery as this serves 
equally well indoors. All that is needed is a set of stage braces 
and stage screws and it can be set up in a few minutes in any hall 
or theater. 

Just a word as to the question of giving the plays indoors or in 
the open air. The latter is always to be preferred if it is feasible, 
though only a few institutions have attempted outdoor perform- 
ances. In the first place, it follows the Greek custom, and Greek 
taste in this, as in other matters, is beyond criticism. As Schlegel 
says: ‘To have imprisoned gods and heroes under a roof and in an 
apartment artificially lighted, would have seemed to the Greeks 
absolutely absurd.” Then, too, there is an atmosphere about the 
play in the open that cannot be obtained in the theater. In an 
article on ‘Open Air Theaters in America” in Harper’s Weekly, 
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Mr. Row says: ‘‘ Volumes might well be written as to the advan- 
tages of the outdoor theater. It is an acid test of any play; in it 
no untrue play can live, it is a pitiless revealer.’””’ And Eleanor 
Duse said some years ago: “We should return to the Greeks, play 
in the open air; the drama dies of stalls and boxes and evening 
dress and people who have come to digest their dinner.”” Although 
this was spoken of modern drama, it applies even better to repro- 
ductions from the classic field. The beauty of the performance is 
heightened, its artistic effect intensified by the natural setting; the 
green of the trees, the blue of the sky with its fleecy clouds, the 
rustling of the leaves, the blending of the tints of the costumes on 
the verdant turf, the moving shadows, and the broken sunlight 
falling through the branches above add a delightful charm to the 
whole spectacle. Such a setting has many possibilities. When 
Alcestis, dying of her own free will to save her husband’s life, comes 
slowly from the palace, her words: “Osun, O light of day, O eddy- 
ing clouds that fly across the vaulted sky!” are far more impressive 
than they could be within the walls of a theater; and Antigone’s 
last farewell to the sun and to her native land as she is led away to 
the vaulted tomb is peculiarly significant from the contrast between 
the brilliant sunlight and the gloomy chamber in which she is soon 
to end her life. 

However, it is often out of the question to give an outdoor per- 
formance, and those who plan to use a school auditorium or theater 
may feel assured that a rendition there will be most successful. 
That has been the experience wherever classical drama has been 
given. The universal verdict of those who have tried it, is that it 
pays and pays richly in increased interest among both students and 
friends of the different institutions. In almost every instance the 
result has also been an increased enrolment in the courses in Greek 
and Latin. It pays also from the artistic standpoint. Although 
the actors are amateurs and although their training has usually 
been directed by their teachers, not by professionals, they have held 
the attention of their audiences in a remarkable manner. Our 
experience at Winona Lake in the summer of 1912 is typical. We 
gave the Electra of Sophocles three times, two evening performances 
and a matinée. A chautauqua audience is a mixed one and is very 
fickle; if the entertainment does not please, the spectators leave 
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the auditorium and sometimes there are only a few seats occupied 
at the end. Our audiences numbered from two to four thousand 
at each presentation. There was absolute quiet, even on the part 
of the children, throughout the hour and three quarters the play 
took, and the whole body, almost without exception, remained to the 
close. A paragraph from a letter written by one of the spectators to 
a local paper gives an idea of the deep impression produced on all: 


Lifted out of themselves by the beauty and pathos and tragic intensity of 
Sophocles’ drama [says this writer], the audience which filled the auditorium 
Wednesday evening felt the limitations of twentieth-century thought melting 
away, and found themselves in sympathetic oneness with primitive passions. 
Rarely beautiful in its grace of diction and poetic imagery, Electra was received 
with even greater earnestness and attention upon the occasion of its second 
presentation than at its premiére on Monday. As for the student cast, their 
interest in Electra is no mere half-hearted affair. They have been untiring in 
learning the lines which would have overwhelmed less inspired thespians. The 
task of the chorus in committing the many choral odes to memory is one not 
to be undertaken lightly, and from the standpoint of labor alone Electra 
deserves foremost rank in the matter of student achievement. Yet this mere 
mechanical detail of the tragedy, stupendous as it must seem, sinks into insig- 
nificance when one considers the wonderful way in which these young students 
have caught the enthusiasm of their instructor in reproducing the spirit of 
Greek drama. Electra’s impassioned lines have a directness and fire amazing 
to witness, and in his trying task Mr. Aikman shows rare sympathy and 
understanding. His wan looks and agonizing accents of woe send a subtle 
thrill through his audience. So thoroughly does he throw himself into the réle, 
that he brings fresh beauties to the lines each time he speaks them. 

There was scarcely need in the second presentation of the play to request 
the audience to refrain from applause until the drop of the curtain; a profound 
silence upon the part of the auditors told how deeply they were impressed with 
the tragedy, whose grim march toward its tremendous climax carried heart 
and soul with it. The sincerity which marked the interpretation of all the 
events that went to make up the tragic situation of Electra in her passionate 
desire for vengeance for the shameful murder of her father, could but call forth 
equal sincerity of appreciation from the audience. The remarkable perform- 
ance of these young students can but reflect glory upon their college and lend 
an impetus to the study of classic drama wherever Greek literature is known. 


Such was the effect of a student performance of a Greek tragedy 
upon one audience. Can we not hope that this will be repeated 
many times in the future upon many audiences and that by this 
means many who now think of Greek as a “dead language” may 
find their ideas decidedly in need of revision ? 


Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas, This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


New England 

Smith College-—Even while Mr. Hains’s articles on the presentation of 
classical plays are going through the Journal, Miss Gragg’s plan at Smith of 
giving Latin plays informally has reached another stage. This year it seemed 
worth while to try, though handling it in the same spirit, to give the play in 
Latin. The Adelphoi of Terence was chosen and the parts were assigned before 
the Christmas vacation. Each student read her lines over to the instructor to 
be sure of the rhythm, and most of them learned their lines during the holidays. 
College opened on January 8, and on the 17th the play was presented. Each 
scene had been rehearsed twice, but the dress rehearsal which followed was the 
only continuous one. 

The result was such as to make many of the spectators hope for more of 
such presentations. In the use of the Latin text there is for the actors them- 
selves the undeniable gain of the really free use of rhythm, such as is rarely 
acquired in the classroom, and the handling of idioms without translation. 
But the really remarkable thing was what “got over the footlights.”” When the 
Iphigenia at Aulis was presented in Greek, an elderly lady responded decisively 
to someone who sighed, “How interesting that must have been to those who 
knew Greek!” “Why, I don’t know. They spoke with so much expression 
and enunciated so clearly that you didn’t need to know any Greek to under- 
stand it.” Though the audience at the Adelphoi had generally enough Latin 
so that they looked cheerfully at each other when they heard scio and scilicet, 
the play in the main reached them by that short cut whereby ideas leap from 
mind to mind as electric sparks jump from point to point. But the very 
consciousness of the gulf to be bridged seemed to spur the actors on. The 
crispness of their enunciation, the abandon of their acting, bore witness per- 
haps to the energy with which they flung themselves against the barrier between 
them and their audience. Beyond a peradventure they carried their hearers 
by storm as they have rarely if ever done with a translation. 
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Ohio 

Lancaster.—Tuesday evening, March 31, an interesting Latin entertain- 
ment was given by the Latin Department of the Lancaster High School. It 
consisted of two parts: Bates’s ‘“‘The Convention of the Muses,” and Paxson’s 
“A Roman Wedding.” Much attention had been given to the matter of cos- 
tumes and stage setting, and some splendid effects were,produced. The close 
attention of the audience furnished strong proof of the success of the enter- 
tainment. Although few of those who attended the performance possessed 
much knowledge of Latin, the interest from the opening scene to the close was 
intense. Much original talent was discovered among the pupils who con- 
tributed to the preparation of the plays; for example, the music for the hymn 
sung by the Muses was composed by one of the girls of the Senior class, and the 
street scene for the last act of the wedding was painted by a former member of 
the Virgil class. The cast, consisting of thirty-two persons, was assisted by the 
high-school orchestra. 

Cincinnati.—The members of the Senior class of the University School 
have published in a recent number of their school paper, The Forge, a clever 
skit entitled ‘Sortes Vergilianae,” in which they select tags of Vergilian lines 
appropriate to the various personages and organizations of the school. Some 
of these are very happy fits. For instance, the Head Master: ‘“‘sensit, et ad 
sonitum vocis vestigia torsit”; the Coach: “ipse magister hortatur viros”’; 
the Eighth Grade: “quod genus hoc hominum”’; the Lunch Room: “cavae 
aedes ululant femineis plagoribus”; Examinations: “venit summa dies et 
ineluctabile tempus”; the Dances: “‘attonitis haesere animis,” “with minds 
astonished they hesitated”; the Vergil Class in June: “defessi Aeneadae.” 

This clever and amusing application of Vergilian texts to given subjects 
makes an agreeable pastime for students. The original and only true “Sortes 
Vergilianae,”’ the blind selection of a passage and the interpretation of this in 
answer to a given question or problem, would be still more amusing and be a 
still severer test of wit. 


Indiana 

Valparaiso University—Miss Katherine E. Carver writes: “I am a 
teacher of preparatory Latin in the Valparaiso University. I find that my 
pupils, some of them at least, somehow get a notion that the Romans were a 
monstrous race with prodigious heads, specially fitted to hold their apparently 
fearful and wonderful syntax, and with no interest in life save to make forced 
marches against the enemy, to fortify camps, make speeches in the forum, to 
which a patient audience listened for a month or so at a time, and write dac- 
tylic hexameters by the yard—or shall I say by the foot ? 

“T do my best to counteract this feeling and have recently tried trans- 
lating a few of the /ittle things from Latin into English verse. For, after all, 
some of the shorter poems of Horace and Catullus and Martial bring the 
Romans closer to us and invest them with a more vital interest, by disclosing 
them as real men and women with real and human feelings like our own.” 
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Illinois 

Chicago.—The Classical Section of the annual Educational Conference 
of the Academies and High Schools in Relations with the University of Chicago 
met at the University on April 17. A large and enthusiastic group of teachers 
from schools named above was in attendance. Miss Frances Sabin, of the 
Oak Park High School, presented the final report of a committee appointed two 
years ago to draft a statement of the minimum amount of work in form and 
syntax which ought to be accomplished year by year in the high school. In 


- connection with the general discussion of the report, Professor Hale made 


certain criticisms and suggestions which the Committee will consider. It is 
expected that the report in revised form will be published in the Journal in the 
autumn. 

A very interesting and helpful report on recent publications of interest to 
teachers of Latin and Greek was presented by Professor Bonner, of the 
University, and by Mr. H. F. Scott, of the University High School. 

Marshall Township High School—Miss Metta Jacobs writes: “Dido, 
the Phoenician Queen is well suited to the ordinary high school. Our students 
took hold of it with great interest and enthusiasm. Some did extra reading 
to get the interpretation according to Roman ideas, to learn more of Roman 
life and customs. The music made a strong appeal to the chorus girls, who 
were dressed in soft greens, pinks, lavenders, blues, and whites, to give the 
color tone to the beautiful opening chorus, the ‘Hymn to the Dawn.’ Even 
the young Freshman boys, at first somewhat backward, were soon vying with 
each other in making spears, etc., in their parts as soldiers and servants. With 
the exception of the boys’ outfits, the costumes and other properties were 
strictly ‘home-made.’ 

“The play is easily adapted to the ordinary stage; with a few revisions, it 
was necessary to make but three complete shifts of scenery. In all, the color 
scheme and stage settings, though simple, were pretty and effective. 

“Such a play serves not only to instruct, but also to impress one with the 
idea that Latin, instead of being merely a thing of conjugations, declensions, 
and translations, is a language still alive with real human interest.” 


Iowa 

Iowa City.—It was a very excellent idea of Professor Eastman to arrange 
for the meeting of the State Conference of the Iowa Latin Teachers to be held 
on Thursday, April 9, immediately preceding the annual meeting of our Classical 
Association. A goodly number of teachers were present, and most of those 
continued in attendance at the Association meetings following. The following 
is the program of papers read: “‘The Mission and Opportunity of the High 
School Latin Teacher,’”’ Dr. Wm. Gardner Hale, head of the Department of 
Latin in the University of Chicago; “‘The Demand for Latin Teachers in the 
Schools of Iowa and the West,” C. R. Scroggie, editor Midland Schools; “The 
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Relation of Experience and Preparation to Better Positions,’ Professor Frank- 
lin H. Potter, professor of Latin, State University of Iowa; “The Relation of 
Latin to ‘Practical Subjects’ in the lowa Schools,” F. L. Smart, superintendent 
of Public Schools of Davenport; ‘The Status of Latin in the Iowa High 
Schools,”’ P. E. McClenahan, state inspector of Iowa Schools. 

Grinnell College: The Harvard-Grinnell Exchange-—During the month of 
March Professor Clifford Herschel Moore gave instruction in Grinnell College 
as Harvard’s representative in the Harvard-Grinnell exchange. His contri- 
bution to the college life was in every way a significant and memorable one. 
During his stay in Grinnell he had charge of one of the regular Latin courses, 
- the class in Horace, and he also delivered a series of eight lectures on the evo- 
lution of religious thought among the Greeks. Under the general caption, 
“Greek Religion from Homer to the Triumph of Christianity,” he discussed 
the following topics: (1) “Religion in Homer and Hesiod”; (2) “The Search 
for Salvation: The Orphic Sect and the Mysteries”; (3) “‘ Religion in Imperial 
Athens of the Fifth Century”; (4) “Religion in Athens of the Fourth Century: 
Plato and Aristotle’; (5) ‘Religious Philosophy after Aristotle”; (6) “The 
Victory of Greece over Rome”; (7) “Oriental Religions in Western Europe”; 
(8) “The Conflict between Christianity and Paganism: Christianity’s Tri- 
umph.” These lectures, however, represented only a part of his activity in the 
college life. Four chapel talks, a vesper address, a lecture before the Humboldt 
Society on “Individualism in the Religious Life at Rome,” an address before 
the Fortnightly Club, a reading from Homer, a stereopticon lecture on “‘The 
Shrine of Asklepios at Epidaurus,”’ indicate the range of his activities and the 
generosity with which he gave himself and his time. During his western trip 
Professor Moore has given a month or less to each of the following colleges: 
Carleton, Beloit, Knox, and Colorado. 

The University of Iowa.—The Saturday evening session of the Classical 
Association was held at the Englert Theater and a much larger number of 
members of the Association stayed over than has been customary at the last 
sessions in former years. They were attracted by the Greek play, Alcestis, 
which was presented in the Beloit translation under the direction of Professor 
Weller. He was assisted by the Department of Public Speaking of the Uni- 
versity. The rédles of Alcestis and Admetus were taken by members of the 
Department and the other parts were played by students. The scenery was that 
used for the performance of the Hippolytus a year ago. It represented a 
palace of the Doric order with polychrome decoration. The whole effect was 
most pleasing. 

The play itself was splendidly staged and the acting approached pro- 
fessional perfection. The stage pictures were beautiful and impressive. From 
the moment when Apollo appeared with his silver bow to the final song of the 
chorus, the interest never flagged. The performance proved conclusively, 
as has been the case wherever Greek plays have been given in this country, 
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that Greek tragedy has the same appeal for a modern audience that it had in 
the days of Athens’ greatest glory and that it can arouse the emotions as 
effectively as Shakspere or Ibsen or Shaw. 

Miss Harrison, as Alcestis, was exceptionally good in her rendition. The 
réle is a hard one, and a single false note would have destroyed the whole 
effect of the death scene. Yet she carried it so well that the whole audience sat 
in tense quiet, deeply moved by the interpretation. Mr. Merry, as Admetus, 
portrayed the bereaved king in true tragic style. Expression, voice, gesture, 
all were in harmony and he held the sympathy of the spectators throughout 
the play. The other members of the cast “played up” to the principals, and 
all deserve favorable mention. Mr. Brueckner, as the bluff Boeotian demi- 
god, Heracles, was true to Greek dramatic tradition in his conception of the 
part, a réle that made it possible to employ the A/cestis in place of the satyr 
play at the end of the tragic trilogy. Professor Weller substituted maidens 
of Pherae for “the men of Pherae” in the chorus, either from the necessity of 
the case or in imitation of the modern musical play, where the male chorus is 
merely incidental, while the “girls” are the chief attraction. Whatever the 
reason, the innovation was quite successful. The groupings, the interweaving 
lines of singers, and the slow processional dances were very effective and added 
greatly to the stately beauty of the performance. 

The play as a whole was a great success and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
many others may have the courage to follow Professor Weller’s example in 


making Greek tragedy live again on the stage of the twentieth century. 


Missouri 
Park College.—The annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas 


and Western Missouri was held with Park College at Parkville, Mo., on April 
24and 25. The program follows: Address of Welcome, Dr. A. L. Wolfe, acting 
president, Park College; Illustrated Lecture, “Rome in the Age of the Anto- 
nines,” Dr. Smiley, Grinnell College, Iowa; President’s Address, Dr. A. T. 
Walker, Kansas University; ‘Some Phases of Greek Religion,” Professor L. R. 
Higgins, Ottawa University; ‘Quality versus Quantity,” Mr. C. E. Vance, 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Report submitted at the last meeting 
of the N.E.A., “ Reorganization of High-School Studies”: Professor S. E. Stout 
led the discussion with special reference to Latin and Greek; “ Epidaurus and 
Greek Medicine,” Professor Smiley, Grinnell College; ‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature” at last meeting of N.E.A.: Discussion 
led by Mr. P. B. Burnett, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
“The Law and Politics in Ancient Athens,” Professor Magers, Park College; 
“The Teaching of Latin Prose,” Mr. W. T. McDonald, High School, Topeka; 
Miss Paxton’s Latin Play, A Roman School, by students of Kansas City (Kan.) 
High School under direction of Miss Van Cleave. 

The officers of the Association are: President, A. T. Walker, Kansas 
University; Vice-President, A. L. Wolfe, Park College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
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F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Executive Committee, 
the foregoing officers and Miss Irene Nye, Washburne College, Topeka, and 
W. L. Holtz, Kansas State Normal, Emporia. 


California 

Los Angeles.—The Classical Association of Southern California met at 
the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, on March 21. The program was 
as follows: ‘“‘Cretam Proavosque Petamus,” Miss Marion Pryne, Orange, 
a description of a recent visit to Crete; ‘‘A Day in the Roman Forum,” Pro- 
fessor C. C. Stearns, Pomona College, a résumé of Commendatore Boni’s 
work in the Forum and on the Palatine; ‘Suggestions for Teaching Students 
How to Study Latin and Greek,”’ Mr. T. B. Glass, San Fernando; Round Table, 
‘Suggestions for Arousing Interest in the Classics,” Dr. W. A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles. In the Round Table Professor Howard, of Whittier College, told of 
her experience in staging the Captives in English, and Miss Green, of the 
Hollywood School, explained the Latin exhibit which her pupils are preparing. 
Miss Bertha Green was elected president; T. B. Glass, vice-president; Miss 
Mary Ross, secretary. 

The Classical Club of the Los Angeles High School and Junior College 
presented the Rudens of Plautus in Latin on March 18, under the direction of 
Dr. W. A. Edwards and Miss Leno Cooper. Dr. Edwards cut the play to 
about one-third of its length, and introduced the character of Daedalis, wife of 
Daemones. About a thousand students witnessed the performance, 175 com- 
ing from other schools and colleges. The play was much enjoyed, even by 
those who were not studying Latin. All the actors did well, the part of Tra- 
chalio being especially well taken. Everyone feels that the results of the per- 
formance, in renewed enthusiasm for Latin, in the information as to classical 
customs, and in other ways, abundantly rewarded all for the pains taken. 


Book Rediews 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. By J. B. 
Bury. London: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xxv-+go9. 8s. 6d. 

As early as 1902, Mr. Bury published in the first chapter of the “Library 
Edition” of his History of Greece a good account of the recent discoveries at 
Knossos. The progress of investigation and discovery has led him to rewrite 
and expand this chapter. As it now appears in the edition of 1913, it con- 
stitutes perhaps as modern and convenient an account of the prehistoric period 
as the busy reader is likely to find. 

The author gives in connection with the Minoan culture new facts and new 
illustrations. He gives also a number of the new theories in regard to the pre- 
historic period. Most of these will not be particularly novel to those familiar 
with the new first volume of Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, and with the writ- 
ings of Ridgeway, Leaf, Hogarth, and others. But it is nevertheless an advan- 
tage to have them collected and presented in Mr. Bury’s clear and picturesque 
style. The following will serve as examples. Before 2000 B.c.—centuries 
before the coming of the Achaeans—peoples of Greek speech had settled in the 
Greek peninsula and mingled with the earlier pre-Greek inhabitants. The 
people of the Mycenaean age were thus “Greek”’ from the beginning; but their 
civilization was—with a few differences due to local conditions—Aegean, or 
Cretan. This civilization was planted among the Greeks by Cretans settling 
in their midst. Cretan lords may have reigned in some Mycenaean centers 
—a doubtful supposition, rejected by Beloch. The abrupt pause of the 
Aegean civilization on the fringe of Asia Minor was due to the resistance of the 
hostile Hittite power. The sixth, or Homeric, Troy owed its prosperity to its 
command of the anchorage at the entrance of the Hellespont and to its situation 
on important trade routes. It flourished by levying tolls, and was a standing 
obstacle to Greek trade with the Euxine. Therefore “the Achaeans made 
ready a great expedition to exterminate the parasitic power which preyed upon 
the trade of the world. 

The correspondences between ~ Homeric civilization and that uncovered 
by the archaeologists on Minoan and Mycenaean sites are certainly, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Bury, most impressive. The sketch of the composition of the 
Iliad has been somewhat abbreviated; the mythological theories have been 
suppressed. Little is said of the Odyssey. The author still follows Wilamo- 
witz in assigning the wanderings of Odysseus to the Euxine; he has apparently 
not been influenced by Bérard and his Phoenicians. 

The accounts of the battles of Salamis and Plataea have been partly rewrit- 
ten; there is a new map for Salamis. But, with the exception of the first 
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chapter, the History remains on the whole the work with which we are familiar 
—characterized by wealth of information, scholarly method, lucid presentation 
and, it must be admitted, by a somewhat disproportionate emphasis on the 
political and military, as compared with the social, economic, and cultural 


history. 
D. Gray 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Elementary Principles of Roman Private Law. By W. W. Bucx- 
LAND. Cambridge: University Press. Pp. vit+419. 

In this volume Mr. Buckland, recently made regius professor of Roman 
Law at Cambridge, has given us “‘a running comment on the Jnstitutes of Gaius 
and those of Justinian” (p. v). He tells us that it is a book intended for stu- 
dents who have read those treatises and little more. The reader who looks for 
an orderly and simple presentation of the outlines of Roman private law must 
look elsewhere, to a more concise and abbreviated manual. To the student 
who wishes not mere facts about the law but a knowledge of its development 
and, more particularly, of its origins, the present volume is recommended. It 
must be used by a student as a companion to Gaius. Indeed the beginner will 
find Gaius very difficult without such a companion. So used, it will be found 
invaluable. But the student who expects to find an introduction to Roman 
law through this book will soon become lost in a mass of technical legal terms 
unintelligible to anyone not familiar with legal verbiage or without the aid 
furnished by Gaius’ text. 

The author has, necessarily, followed the outline of Gaius: the “Law of 
Persons,” the “Law of Things,” the “Law of Actions.” A very interesting 
discussion is raised by the question, “‘What is the law of persons?’’ In this 
connection the Roman ideas of slavery (p. 17) and of marriage (p. 28) are 
described from the legal standpoint. Students of private life will find here 
much material that is pertinent and much that is new. 

After an introductory chapter one chapter each is devoted to the “Law of 
Persons” and the “Law of Things.”” Chaps. iv and v deal with the Universi- 
tates Iuris as affected by succession, by will, and by intestacy. Bonorum 
possessio is also treated in chap. v. The “Law of Obligations” occupies 
chaps. vi and vii. The last two chapters discuss Gaius’ last division, the 
“Law of Actions.” 

That the treatment is scholarly and accurate need not be said. Greater 
clearness, at least for the non-legal reader, would have been obtained by a more 
frequent use of concrete illustrations. Such illustrations are frequently used 
in the discussion of “possession’’ and render this section the most satisfactory 


in the book. 
Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von 
A. GerRcKE und E. Norpen. III. Band. Griechische 
und rémische Geschichte: Griechische und rémische Staats- 
altertiimer. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 8vo. 
Pp. vii+500. M. to. 

With this volume, which appears with commendable promptness after its 
predecessors, the new edition of the Einleitung is brought to its end. Of the 
multiplicity of quasi-encyclopedic handbooks on classical subjects which have 
been put forth during the last few years, no one, I venture to say, has so effectu- 
ally demonstrated its usefulness. The new edition of the third volume is some 
fifty pages longer than the old, the increment being due not so much to any 
systematic elaboration of main topics as to the necessary additions to what is 
after all the most valuable part of the book for the student—the bibliographies 
and outlines of sources and problems. The reports of literature have been 
brought up quite remarkably close to the date of publication. In this it formsa 
most agreeable contrast to the last volume of Teuffel’s Geschichte der rémischen 
Literatur in the sixth edition. I have not noticed the omission of a single 
important book or article of recent date that is concerned with the topics dis- 
cussed in this volume. As good examples of convenient and richly suggestive 
critical summaries may be cited Lehmann-Haupt’s discussion of the authorship 
of the Hellenica Oxyrynchia (pp. 118-21), and Koremann’s of Egypt and the 
Empire (pp. 281-95). The treatment by Karl Johannes Neumann of what for 
lack of a better title we are wont to call “Roman Public Antiquities”’ is of 
great interest, though I must confess myself yet unconverted to some of his 
theories on the early period. But the reader will find him most ready in his 
bibliographical notes with references to the publications of those who oppose 
him. The whole book abounds, as do the previous volumes, with suggestions 
of yet open questions, which the searcher for a dissertation-subject, or even the 
older student who needs an outside stimulus to further study, may greet with 
satisfaction. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to call the attention of readers 
of this Journal to two other works of high value and interest which might escape 
the notice of those at a distance from large libraries, Die hellenistisch-rémische 
Kultur, a richly illustrated volume by Fritz Baumgarten, Franz Poland, and 
Richard Wagner, and (certain of the articles in) the first and second volumes of 


the Cambridge Mediaeval History. 
E. T. M. 


Homerische Aufsétze. Von ADOLPH ROEMER. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. viiit217. M. 8. 
Among the literary remains of Professor Roemer, who died in April, 1913, 
were the three papers which make up this volume. The first paper, “Uber den 
Kunstcharakter der homerischen Poesie,” was already in type, the third, 
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“‘Einige Probleme der Géttermaschine bei Homer,” was evidently complete, 
while the second, “Der Kunstcharakter des zweiten Teiles der Odyssee,” 
was left unfinished. 

Although he had nearly completed his seventieth year, he was in the prime 
of his active and productive scholarship, having planned and announced works 
of the greatest importance. The companion volume to his Athetesen Aris- 
tarchs to be known as Aristarch als Exegeten was well under way, while the 
Homerische Aufsdtze were partially in print. 

These Aufsdtze are marked with the well-known sentiments of the author; 
a high admiration for, and a determined emulation of, the poetic and artistic 
methods of criticism followed by Aristarchus, also a profound contempt for the 
presumptive shallowness of modern Homeric criticism. He denies in toto the 
arguments and the assumptions of all the followers of Wolf and tries to lead 
the world back to the belief that it is necessary that a poet be understood before 
he can be wisely criticized. He places all the blame for current Homeric skepti- 
cism on the failure to comprehend the simplest facts of poetry, “weil die 
Herren nichts beobachtet und gelernt haben.” Homeric teaching has largely 
resolved itself into finding faults where none are to be found, and “in the same 
room Homer is massacred and the poetic sense is slain.” The student is thus 
trained to find fault and to destroy and never to give a thought to the problem 
of the poetic fitness or the artistic creation of the poems. Hence most men 
who have spent their lives with Homer have never given him a hearing. This 
conclusion sounds wonderfully like the confession of Van Leeuwen, who for 
nearly a generation has been one of the most radical of the higher critics, yet 
after all these years he sees that he never gave the Jliad as poetry a single 
thought and lays the blame on his teachers: Mnemosyne, 1910, p. 341, “ Agnosco 
errorem quo et ipse diu implicitus fui, fortasse et nunc implicor, dum in rectam 
viam rediisse me credo; quo fieri non potest quin per vitae partem maiorem 
minoremve detineamur omnes, quotquot e magistrorum dilectorum ore excepi- 
mus aliquando vel ex eorum operibus didicimus quae ipsis vera videbantur, non 
addicti in eorum verba iurare—et tamen identidem iurantes inscii, dum nostra 
proferre nobis videmur. Aperte proloquor id quod est persuasissimum: solvi 
Iliadis—vel Odysseae—contextum non posse sine partium ruina; unum id esse 
carmen, ab uno poeta conceptum compositum elaboratum, quod suam sibi 
vitam vivat donec integrum id manere sinamus, moriatur et pereat et veluti 
inter manus contrectantium dilabatur si in partes aliquas id sive secundum artis 
lanioniae aliquam legem dissecare sive vi divellere conemur.”’ 

In the first of these three studies Professor Roemer illustrates Homer’s 
great artistic and creative powers by means of the ninth book of the J/iad, the 
“‘Presbeia.””’ The three speakers produce each his own effect on Achilles, as 
is shown by the changing tone in that hero’s replies. The speech in answer to 
Odysseus was so unyielding that it must have closed the colloquy and matters 
seemed at an abrupt end, yet the fact that Achilles invited Phoenix to remain 
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with him opened the way for him to renew the entreaties and to give additional 
reasons why he should again take the field. 

The speech of Phoenix so alters the anger of Achilles that Ajax, too, has a 
chance to be heard, and the way is left open for Patroclus to assist the Greeks 
and for Achilles to join in the struggle. No other person in Homer could have 
spoken the words or acted the part taken by Phoenix. The choice of these 
particular speakers, their speeches, Achilles’ replies, and his changing attitude, 
all unite in making this one of the greatest scenes in the world’s literature. 

Achilles felt and every reader must feel that Agamemnon made no effort 
to soothe the anger or to atone for the insult done to him; he, Agamemnon, 
never refers to him by name, asserts his own superiority, and says, “let him 
yield,” 158, “let him submit,”’ 160. There is no contrition and no repentance 
in the manner of the king; he needed Achilles’ services and was willing to pay 
for them, not, however, as a man who had done an injury and regretted the 
wrong he had done, but as a master who could pay and command. Achilles 
saw that it was a fraud and a mockery and treated it as such in his reply to 
Odysseus. There is thus no contradiction between this book and such verses as 
A 608: 

viv diw epi yowvar’ éua 


pow kpeiwy "Ayapeuvov 
eidecn. 

Professor Roemer says that in a long life of teaching he has never yet had a 
single pupil who saw in the offers of Agamemnon in Book ix any effort to win 
pardon for an acknowledged wrong. To have accepted the gifts from the king. 
under the terms proffered would have been to swallow his pride and to yield 
to simple bribery. The conduct of Achilles in the “‘Presbeia” is exactly in 
keeping with all his subsequent acts and words. 

Achilles then and later saw that Agamemnon yielded to necessity, but made 
no heartfelt appeal for personal pardon. The ninth book was conceived for 
its present setting in the original plan of the J/iad. 

The second article is devoted to showing the artistic conception and unity 
of the second half of the Odyssey, with the retardation of the crisis, the slow 
centering on Odysseus of all interests, the artistic and varied scenes of recog- 
nition ending with the great scene between the wife and the husband. This 
scene is the end to which all the events of the Odyssey point from the beginning, 
and in that sense it is the “end,” the réAos of the poem, and was so named by 
Aristarchus. The “end” here does not mean the conclusion, since one more 
meeting is inevitable, that of the father and the son; hence Book xxiv is an 
essential and original part of the poem. 

The last paper shows how the gods are constantly introduced to make prob- 
able the thing that is most improbable. Homer dodges any explanation of the 
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fact that it was Achilles and not Agamemnon who called the Greeks to their 
first assembly by saying, “Hera put it in his mind.” Achilles does not yield 
to his natural impulses and slay Agamemnon, since “Athena appeared to 
him.” The assured ending of the war by the duel between Paris and Menelaus 
fails of assurance by the intervention of Aphrodite. This paper is unusually 
instructive and it contains a great wealth of cogent examples. 

The study of this book, Homerische Aufsdtze, so full of new, original, and 
sensible ideas, awakens again the feeling of that bitter loss which true learning 
suffered in the sudden death of Professor Roemer. Anyone who vaguely 
believes that the Jiiad is a great poem and would like to think it the work of a 
great poet, yet is awed by the authority of such mighty names as Wolf, Lach- 
mann, Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, and Prentice, and somehow fears that the belief 
in Homer is based on sentiment rather than scholarship, such a one is urged to 
read the first chapter of these Homerische Aufsitze. 

Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Jugurthine War of C. Sallustius Crispus. With introduction 
and Notes. Edited by HowarpD VERNON CANTER. New 
York: Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1912. 


The appearance of a new edition of the Jugurtha was most welcome to 
teachers of Latin who, like the reviewer, count Sallust among their favorite 
authors, and who consider this monograph particularly well adapted for the 
early reading of the college course. The Jugurtha has been neglected by Ameri- 
can editors. There are several excellent German editions, which are constantly 
undergoing revision, and there is a number of good English and French editions 
but with the unimportant exception of the revision of the Chase & Stuart 
Sallust, by Lee, about 1905, none has appeared in the United States since that 
of Herbermann, in the middle eighties. 

The introduction of Mr. Canter’s book, which occupies ten pages, after a 
paragraph on Roman history before Sallust, states the essential facts of his life, 
and discusses his historical method. His diction and style are carefully 
treated, and a page is devoted to introductory matter dealing particularly with 
the Jugurtha. At the end a brief list of books of general reference is given, 
The introduction is in general good as far as it goes. The paragraph on Roman 
history before Sallust might well have been expanded. It is hardly correct to 
say that “it was not until the first century B.c. ... . that the historian began 
to treat his subject in a more scholarly way [than did the annalists].” The 
methods of Caelius Antipater and Sempronius Asellio stood in strong contrast 
to those of the annalists; and furthermore they both treated special periods, 
a thing which it is here implied that Sallust was the first to do. The intro- 
duction to the Jugurtha proper also should be fuller. It requires very little 
space to inform the student definitely what he is to read about in this work, 
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and something should be said at least about the previous history of the royal 
family of Numidia, the character of the people, and the reasons for the Roman 
interest in Numidian affairs. 

Almost half of the introduction deals with style and diction, in which the 
editor’s interest in Sallust plainly centers. This interest has unfortunately 
influenced the selection of material for the notes to a much greater extent than 
should have been the case in a work designed for Freshmen and Sophomores 
(p. iii). The notes teem with allusions to Sallust’s preference for this or that 
word or figure or construction, and citations of parallels and contrasts extend 
as far as Curtius and Orosius. There is, on the other hand, rather too little 
comment on the actual difficulties of thought and syntax, and grammatical 
references are too few (there are more references to the grammar in the first 
four pages of Herbermann’s notes than in the first thirty-four of Mr. Canter’s). 
In a revision of the book the editor will, in my opinion, greatly increase its 
usefulness both for Freshmen and Sophomores and for more advanced students 
and teachers if he will place all his notes on diction and style in a division by 
themselves. Notes of this kind have little or no value for the average under- 
classman, and simply obstruct him in his search for information that is really 
helpful to him. 

Technical terms (anaphora, antithesis, polysyndeton, synesis, etc.) are too 
freely used; often a short explanation in English would have made the editor’s 
comment much clearer. The notes are sometimes obscure. Thus on 26.1 
de ceteris, which is perfectly easy, is explained as meaning quod ad cetera attinet, 
a more difficult phrase, and one harder to translate in this connection. The 
note on 35.2, “huic.... persuadet: Sp. Albinus who... . persuades 
him,” is baffling without the comma which should be inserted after “ Albinus”’; 
“persuades” should be changed to “persuaded” (cf. Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature, p. 62); and the position of Auic makes 
“him,” after the verb, a weak rendering. On 85.2 we read: “contra ea: the 
subject; videtur, ‘seems well, right,’ etc.” This note should surely be amplified 
for the benefit of the young student, who has been taught from his tenderest 
years that the subject of a verb is a noun or pronoun in the nominative. It 
seems preferable to me, however, to interpret the passage with the majority of 
the editors, taking videtur as impersonal, and contra ea as an adverbial phrase. 

The interpretation of difficult passages is generally good. I question the 
justice of charging Sallust with carelessly co-ordinating the ablative absolute 
(neque minus hostibus conturbatis) with the preceding clause in 98.4. -que may 
very well mean “also,” meque being equivalent to me... . quidem, “not 
either,” “‘also not”: see Schlee’s note, and cf. Tacitus Agricola 25.4: me 

. . Circumiretur, diviso et ipse in tris partis exercitu incessit. And I cannot 
at all agree with Mr. Canter’s statement (p. iii) that “‘students do not find 
Sallust an easy author.” An experience of seven successive years with Fresh- 
men in the Jugurtha convinces me that (without chaps. 1-4, which we never 
read) new fall Freshmen find Sallust decidedly easier, on the whole, than any 
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other practicable author (Cicero, Horace, Livy, Terence, Tacitus). Whatever 
the merits of our respective opinions, Mr. Canter has at any rate made Sallust 
easier for us, and has encouraged his study by giving us an up-to-date American 
edition. He has done the cause of Latin instruction in our colleges a good 
service by the publication of this book, and the reviewer hopes that many 
teachers who have not hitherto read Sallust with Freshmen will make it the 
means of testing the adaptability of the Jugurtha for the early work of that year. 
CHARLES B. RANDOLPH 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Mass. 


Das alte Rom. Von Otto RicntTer. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 


1913. Pp. 80. M. 1.25. 

The well-known author of Topographie der Stadt Rom and of Beitrdge zur 
rémischen Topographie has brought his great knowledge of ancient Rome to 
the enrichment of Teubner’s popular series “Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.” 
To pack Rome into eighty pages, however tightly printed, is an astonishing 
achievement. Dr. Richter not only has done this, but has managed to make 
his little book more than a mere compilation of ruins. It is interesting through- 
out, and at times there are passages of vivid description. 

It is inevitable that in a book of such slight compass much should be 
omitted, and that all that is included should be greatly compressed. Com- 
pression is well if it is uniform and if the result is a proportioned whole. But 
balanced condensation is an art in itself, and your true archaeologist is rarely 
that kind of an artist. He is prone to lose the symmetry of the whole in his 
enthusiasm for the particular. The chapter entitled “Entwicklungs- und 
Zerstérungsgeschichte Roms”’ is none too long in itself; in fact it is a marvel 
of conciseness. Yet one grudges the space given to it, nearly one-quarter of 
the entire book, when later he finds that he must be satisfied with his Regia in 
eight lines, his Basilica Aemilia in five, that only twenty lines are granted to 
the House of the Vestals, and that the Capitoline is hit off in three pages and 
the Forum Romanum in fourteen. 

Naturally, here is no place for the exploitation of individual theories. 
Brevity necessarily cuts away the fringe of speculation. On the whole, the 
author has shown admirable self-restraint, and that, too, in the face of a temp- 
tation that must have been great in proportion to his breadth of learning. 
Indeed, his conservatism seems at times too closely bound. Of the graves in 
the Forum he states that they are about twenty-four in number, and that they 
go back to the sixth century before Christ. He might have doubled his num- 
ber and added three centuries to his date, and still have been on safe ground. 
In spite of the evidence to the contrary, he still holds to the view that there 
was a ridge connecting the Quirinal Hill with the Capitoline, which was removed 
to make room for the Forum of Trajan. Yet he interprets the inscription on 
the base of the column of Trajan as referring to the general extent of the 
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excavated space. He does not admit that the Temple of Augustus stood next 
to the site of S. Maria Antiqua, holding that the ruins thus usually identified 
are not those of a temple but of a “great covered court.” 

In the account of the Palatine we miss, among other things, our old friend 
the altar with the inscription “sei deo sei deivae.”” But we are recompensed 
for omissions of this sort by a realistic picture of ancient life in the palaces of 
the emperors. It is well that the volume, like all of the volumes in this series, 
is not stereotyped, for in the next edition the description of the Palatine is 
likely to be revised. Very striking is the closing passage of the book, where the 
little tomb of Publicius Bibulus and the monument to Victor Emanuel over- 
shadowing it serve to typify the spirit of the Eternal City. 

In addition to a frontispiece showing the Forum Romanum there are 
twenty-four illustrations at the back of the book, and four maps. The chief 
lack, and it is a great one, is that of an index. The little volume is precisely 
what it pretends to be, having been written neither for the specialist nor as a 
popular guidebook for the casual tourist. It serves well the purpose of the series 
as expressed by the publishers, “to enable the man of culture to widen his 
knowledge and the man of affairs to keep in touch with things of the mind.” 

Henry D. WILD 
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